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Senior Mike Drescher rallies the crowd at the protest for student rights in front of the Durick library Friday, Feb. 9 


Students protest outside Durick erry 


By Andrew Dennett 
Staff Writer 


More than 100 St. Michael’s 
students braved bitterly cold weath- 
er to gather outside the Durick Li- 
brary on Feb. 9 to protest alleged 
violations of students’ rights on 
campus. The protest, organized by 
senior Andy Gill, was followed by 
an open forum in McCarthy Arts 
Center. 

The protest was organized as a 
response to growing concern about 
police presence on campus, partic- 


ularly on the opening weekend of 


the semester, Gill said. 

“Our goal is to stand up, as 
students, for who we are and what 
we believe,” he said. 

As people gradually gathered 
around Gill and other organizers, 
volunteers from the crowd read 
anonymously submitted testimo- 
nials about accused rights abuses 
on campus. Among these stories 
were accounts of students refusing 
medical attention for fear of being 
cited for underage drinking and of 
police and Security unnecessarily 
harassing students. 

“Tt’s time we stood up on our 
own home, on our own property, 
and told the police to get out,” Gill 
said to a cheering crowd. Students 
waved signs reading “Student 


Rights,” “Take the Power,’ and 
“Respect.” 


Gill was pleased with the turn- 


out of about 140 people, especially ; 


on such a cold day, he said. 

“People got riled up,” he said. 

Limiting police presence on 
campus was just one of the demands 
Gill presented to the school. Gill 
said he wanted to see more respect 
shown toward students by Security 
and local police, a greater commit- 
ment to free speech on campus, a 
reworking of the search policy in 
the St. Michael’s housing contract, 
and an attempt by school adminis- 
tration to cultivate a safer environ- 
ment on campus that acknowledges 
the presence of alcohol. 

Students attending the protest 
generally agreed with Gill’s argu- 
ments. 

“We should have the same 
rights as all citizens,” senior Sean 
Grabowski said. 

Although St. Michael’s is a pri- 
vate institution, students should be 
given the same rights they would 
have off campus, junior Vince 
Bradley said. 

Sophomore Dave Breeckner 
said he supported the goals of the 


protest, but was skeptical of some 


of the accusations. 
“Some of the accounts that are 
being presented seem embellished 
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. Senior Andy Gill reads accounts of accused student rights violations 


in some way,” Breeckner said. 
“We ask the police to be here. It’s 
a trade-off.” 

Responding to Gill’s frustra- 
tions, Dean of Students Michael 
Samara emphasized the college’s 
desire to help students grow aca- 
demically and personally. 

“In my 30 years at St. Mi- 
chael’s, most people who work 
at St. Michael’s love students,” 
Samara said. “To assert a lack of 
respect is a faulty assertion.” 

Police presence on campus has 


increased in the past several years, 
Samara said. The reasons for this 
include more students requiring 
protective custody transport, con- 
cern for safety following the death 
of University of Vermont student 
Michelle Gardner-Quinn in Octo- 
ber 2006, and students drawing po- 
lice interest for alcohol and drug- 
related crimes, he said. 


See RIGHTS, Page 5 


O.A.R. to perform on campus Friday before P-Day 


By Stephanie Smetana 
Staff Writer 


The Student Association in- 
vited Of A Revolution (O.A.R.) to 
perform in the Ross Sports Center 
for a spring concert which will be 
held on April 27, the Friday before 
P-Day. 


Although the S.A. announced 
at an earlier meeting the school had 
a contract with O.A.R., an O.A.R. 
agent asked that the news not be 
released right away. 

“They wanted to release all 
the dates themselves first,” co-sec- 
retary of programming Alex Mo- 
nahan said. 


The: S.A. will spend most 
of its $100,000 events budget to 
have O.A.R. perform, Monahan 
said. The cost of hiring O.A.R. is 
$60,000 with $20,000 in additional 
costs, Monahan said. 

“We're going to start selling 
tickets soon,’ Monahan said. The 
S.A. plans that ticket sales will 


cover the cost of the concert. 

“We're kind of assuming that 
we're going to sell a certain amount 
of tickets,” Monahan said. 

Tickets for St. Michael’s stu- 
dents will cost $20 and non-stu- 
dents’ tickets will cost $33, Mo- 
nahan said. 


See O.A.R., Page 4 
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Excerpts from Feb. 5-11 2007, Security reports, 
courtesy of St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security 


SECURITY LOG 








Saturday, Feb. 10 


12:39 a.m. Noise complaint, Hodson Hall 
1:03 a.m. Fight, Joyce Hall 

2:21 a.m. Drunkenness, TH 400 

3:22 a.m. Odor complaint, Purtill Hall 
11:25 a.m. Larceny/theft, TH 300 


Sunday, Feb. 11 


12:14 a.m. Drunkenness, Hodson Hall 
1:01 a.m. Noise complaint, Ryan Hall 
1:46 a.m. Fight, TH 300 

2:02 a.m. Fight, Joyce Hall 

4:03 a.m. Vandalism, TH 400 
8:35 a.m. Vandalism, Hodson Hall 


Monday, Feb. 5 


9:20 a.m. Towed vehicle, Founders Hall 
9:20 a.m. Towed vehicle, Ryan Hall 


Thursday, Feb. 8 


6:36 p.m. Motor vehicle assist, Ryan Hall 
8:36 p.m. Motor vehicle assist, Ryan Hall 


Tuesday, Feb. 6 


4:00 p.m. Larceny/theft, Tarrant 
8:45 p.m. Police assist, Founders Hall 
7:28 p.m. 911 Hang up, Quad 


Friday, Feb. 9 


1:23 a.m. Noise complaint, TH 200 
4:12 p.m. Police assist, Ryan Hall 

4:59 p.m. Harassment, Canterbury Hall 
7:50 p.m. Police assist, Ryan Hall 


Wednesday, Feb. 7 


6:46 a.m. Found property, St. Edmunds Hall 








10:29 p.m. Unsecured door, Cheray Hall 
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Colchester canine enters the force 


New police dog undergoes training to join the Colchester police department 


By Abby Robitaille 
Staff Writer 


The Colchester Police De- 
partment is preparing to welcome 
Tazor, the new police dog to the 


force after the death of theig dog, . 


Kilo. Tazor will step up as the 
new canine member of the de- 
partment’s K9 Division within a 
few months. 

Tazor is an 8-month-old Bel- 
gian Malinois currently in train- 
ing at a private company in Ad- 
dison County, said Colchester 
Police Officer Dave Dewey, who 
is Tazor’s handler. 

“Most people have never 
heard of a Malinois,’ he said. 
“They’re a derivative of the Ger- 
man shepherd, but smaller and 
faster. They take the traits of a 
shepherd to the extreme, both the 
good and the bad.” 

The Malinois is a high-en- 
ergy breed, which makes them 
well suited to the demands of po- 
lice work. They also have a cer- 
tain level of aggression which is 
important in some aspects of the 
job, Dewey said. 

“A good police dog needs to 
have a lot of confidence,” he said. 
“The dogs work in high, low, and 
tight spaces. You have to look at 
the energy level of a particular 
dog, how hard they’re willing to 
work and for how long.” 

Tazor arrived from Ohio 
about a month ago, where he 
received some initial training, 
Dewey said. 

“A key part of, police dog 
training is socialization,” he said. 
“The dog needs to be exposed 
to all kinds of different sights, 


smells, and people. The training 
also focuses on keeping the en- 
ergy level up.” 

Controlled by both verbal 
and hand commands, the dogs 
participate in a wide variety of 


police activity, When Tazor re- - 


turns from his formal training, he 
will have drug certification and 
patrol certification, which qualify 
him to do drug searches, track- 
ing, search and rescue, building 
searches, evidence recovery, and 
handler protection, Dewey said. 

Dewey is Tazor’s only han- 
dler, and the dog will go wherever 
he goes, he said. This includes 
responding to calls on the St. 
Michael’s. campus, something 
which has occurred regularly in 
the past. 

“The dog is always with the 
handler, so whenever I’m on cam- 
pus, he’s with me,” Dewey said. 
“We’ve done some drug work, 
and also dealt with some unruly 
crowds. There haven’t been any 
bites.” 

St. Michael’s Security doesn’t 
request having the dog on cam- 
pus, he said. 

Peter Soons, head of Secu- 
rity, can recall only one time in 
recent years that a dog’s services 
were requested. 

“We had an incident last year 
when we had a dog brought to 
campus,” Soons said. “There was 
an attempted abduction, and we 
used the dog for tracking.” 

Security hasn’t initiated any 
searches or other services from a 
police dog, he said. No one was 
apprehended in the search for the 
person who attempted the abduc- 
tion. 
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“It was helpful to have the 
dog as a resource,” Soons said. 

Using a police dog is a far 
more effective way of conducting 
a search, Dewey said. 

“It’s easier, quicker, and saf- 
er,” he said, “It’s much less labor 
intensive. The dog cuts the time 
of searching a building for some- 
one in half. They are much more 
efficient. ” 

Kilo, the department’s last 
dog, died in December, Colches- 
ter Police Chief Chuck Kirker 
said. Before Kilo, the department 
had not had a dog since the early 
1990s. 

“Tt’s not something we would 
specifically acquire a dog for, but 
an incidental benefit is that they’re 
an extremely valuable public rela- 
tions tool,” Kirker said. “Officer 
Dewey would take Kilo to schools 
just to demonstrate what he could 
do, and the kids came to love that 
dog. There was a lot of communi- 
ty support for the department and 
Officer Dewey when he died.” 

There are 32 police dogs 
statewide. Other nearby depart- 
ments that use dogs include 
Burlington, Hinesburg, and the 
state police, he said. 





Corrections 


In the story Swimming and diving head to tournament on 
Page 16 of the Feb. 7 Defender, a quotation attributed to Tier- 
ney Carey reads “Over Christmas break | dived at Southern 
Connecticut State College and learned a few new dives.” It 
should have read, “Over Christmas break | dove at Southern 
Connecticut State University and learned a few new dives.” 


“The dog stuff is the best part 
of the job,” Dewey said. “Because 
we have a dog, we work with’other 
stations who don’t. I get called all 
over the place in Vermont, from 
Rutland County all the way up to 


towns near the border? <=eree 


Having a dog can be a great 


advantage to officers, especially _ 


in more sparsely populated areas 
of the state, where they are often 
patrolling on their own. 

“The dog provides assistance 
not only to Colchester, but in oth- 
er communities as well,’ Kirker 
said. Several departments in 
other communities, such as South 
Burlington, are now considering 
acquiring a dog, he said. 

“He’s instant backup,” Dewey 
said. “I can go to calls by myself 
with the dog, a it’s like having 
a two-person car.” 

“People think ofthem as these 
big, mean German shepherds that 
are there to bite people, but that’s 
really not the case,” Kirker said. 
“They do what they need to do, 
but clearly they have another side. 


They are definitely an ambassa-— 


dor of goodwill from the depart- 
ment in the community.” 
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DUBUQUE: Plans for the S.A. 


By Brielle Domings 
Staff Writer 


The Student Association 
named Jake Dubuque as the new 
secretary of academics. He is the 
newest addition to the Executive 
Board. 

Former secretary Michelle 
Kayser resigned last semester to 
study abroad in France. 

“The reason why I wanted 
to be secretary of academics is 
because I’ve enjoyed and been 
challenged by the academic expe- 
rience,” Dubuque said. 

The  E-Board _ selected 
Dubuque from a number of other 
applicants, S.A. President Arly 
Scully said. 

“He was the most qualified 
person that applied,” Scully said. 

Since the new secretary of 
academics will only be holding 
the position for a semester, the E- 
Board was looking for someone 
with experience and knowledge 
of the responsibilities of the posi- 
tion, Scully said. 

The secretary of academ- 
ics is the student liaison between 
students and the faculty Curricu- 
lum Educational Policy Commit- 
tee (CPC). The responsibilities 
include dealing with the library, 
LT., and study abroad, Dubuque 
said. 

“We were looking for some- 
one who would build on what Mi- 
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Jake Dubuque, academics secretary 
chelle did but also make it their 
own,” Scully said. 

Dubuque hopes to continue 
what Kayser pursued as secretary 
of academics. Kayser was on the 
E-board for two years. 

“T tried to raise awareness 
of the Academics Committee be- 
cause a lot of hard work goes into 
it by the students involved with- 
out the recognition usually paid to 
other committees,” Kayser wrote 
in an e-mail. 

Kayser improved thé orien- 
tation for incoming students and 
renovated the library snack room, 
which is now Durick’s Den, she 
said. She also interviewed can- 
didates for the library’s director 
position. In addition, she created 
a survey for students to comment 
on liberal studies requirements, 
Kayser said. 

“(Jake) does have a lot to live 
up to, but I don’t have any doubts,” 
Scully said. 
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Dubuque has been involved 
with the S.A. for three years, 
starting as a representative for 
Cashman Hall as a sophomore, 
then served as the representative 
for the 400s townhouses for his 
junior and senior years. He has 
been a member of the Academics 
Committee for a number of years 
and was the club representative 
for the College Republicans as a 
first-year, he said. 

Dubuque plans to continue 
to promote the library and would 
like to take the position in a new 
direction, he said. 

“My biggest push will be 
technology on campus,” he said. 

Dubuque said he wants to 
get wireless routers in the dorms 
and the townhouses. He would 
also like to work to change some 
study abroad policies. He said he 
would like to make 100 percent of 
financial aid available for study 
abroad. Currently, students who 
study abroad only receive 90 per- 


cent of financial aid. 


“T want to push to get rid of 
the cap in the spring, because I 
think anyone should be able to 
study abroad if they want to,” 
Dubuque said. 

Dubuque said his biggest re- 
gret is that he will only be able to 
hold the position for a semester. 

“My committee members 
are in for quite a bit of work,” 
Dubuque said. 
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O.A.R.: Popular band to 
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Continued from Page 1 


Monahan and S.A. president Arly 
Scully, said most students wanted O.A.R. 
to play. 

“They're a really big band,” Scully 
said. “They’re really popular in New 
England.” 

Sophomore Sarah Corl said she ‘is 
excited for O.A.R. to come and would 
pay $20 to see them. 

“It’s better than what you’d pay 
somewhere else,” Corl said. “I feel like, 
for us, it’s a better deal.” 

Corl said that she thinks O.A.R. is a 
good fit for P-Day. 

“Tt’s better concert music to have for 
P-Day up here because mostly everyone 
knows who they are,” Corl said. 

Some students, however, disagree 
with the school’s choice of concert. 
Sophomore Caitie Delaney said she dis- 
agrees. 

“I would never pay $20 to go see 
O.A.R.,” Delaney said. “I think that’s 
what we pay $35,000 a year for. I think 
the school should come up with the mon- 


ey.” 

Delaney said she thinks more inter- 
esting bands could have been chosen. 

“] think they’re unoriginal,” she said, 
“and just the typical college band that ev- 
eryone listens to, but they’re not interest- 
ing to me. I’ve just heard so many similar 
bands to them.” 

Delaney suggested more creative 
music, like Sufjan Stephens, who uses 
trumpets, banjos, and a wind section in 
his music. 

Monahan and Hultgren created a 


list of performers at the beginning of 
the year, and considered other musical 
groups, Monahan said. 

“When we. started looking, we 
thought of O.A.R., and they were very 
expensive,” he said. 

Monahan and Hultgren presented 
their list to the S.A. Executive Board. 
The E-Board narrowed down the list to 
a few performers, with O.A.R. as one of 
the top choices. ° 

Matisyahu was one performer the 
S.A. also considered, but he was offered 
$100,000 to play somewhere else, Mo- 
nahan said. 

Monahan and Hultgren went back 
to their original choice of O.A.R., after 
money and scheduling conflicts with the 
other bands. 

The S.A. then sent an e-mail to the 
student body, asking if they would like 
O.A.R. to perform, Monahan said. 

The final decision was up to the stu- 
dents, Scully said. 

“Before we said yes or no, we asked 
the students,” she said. “If the students 
said they wanted Raffi to come, we would 
have Raffi come.” 

However, the S.A. also had schedul- 
ing conflicts with O.A.R., Monahan said. 
The band was originally scheduled to 
play on a different date. 

“Our main goal was just to get a 
concert for this semester and then worry 
about P-Day,” Monahan said. 

Since St. Michael’s concerts are only 
held on Fridays or Saturdays, it made 
P-Day the only available weekend that 
O.A.R. could come, Monahan said. 
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“We need and appreciate 
Colchester police assistance,” 
Samara said. 

Samara also addressed the 
college’s liability concerns re- 
garding risky behavior. 

“Higher education commu- 
nities are often accused of deal- 
ing with crime in a protective 
bubble,” he said. “Colleges must 
be clear that there is no immunity 
from the law on campus.” 

St. Michael’s runs the risk of 
civil as well as criminal liability, 
Samara said, citing a $4 million 
lawsuit the college lost in 1995 
due to negligence on the part of 


_ the school. 


“A 20-year-old was served al- 
cohol at the campus Rathskellar,” 
Samara said. “He drove the 21- 
year-old captain of the ski team 
home, the car rolled over, and the 
ski team captain was paralyzed.” 

Regarding ambiguity in the 


asserted his commitment to re- 
specting the privacy of students. 

“T don’t believe in random 
searches,” he said. “The staff tru- 
ly believes that when someone is 
confronted with a rules violation, 
there’s a reason.” 

Local police follow similar 
guidelines, Samara said. 

“T don’t think anyone has 
ever been confronted for car- 
rying a backpack on a Tuesday 
night,” Samara said. “But if it’s 
Friday night, 10:30, and you have 
a jingling backpack, chances are 
someone will say, ‘What’s in the 
backpack?” 

Samara was interested to 
hear what students had to say at 
the protest and forum, he said. 

“There has been a loss of 
trust with some students,” he said. 
“We need to restore this trust.” 

Scully received word of the 
protest before the S.A.’s meeting 
on Jan. 30 and immediately de- 
cided to organize the open forum, 


HW” policy; Samara” Students hold signs p 








she said. 

“T don’t think we’ve had a 
conversation about what rights 
are universal rights,’ she said. 
“Students need to become more 
aware about police on campus 
so they're well-versed enough to 
challenge them.” 

Scully invited Lt. Doug Al- 
len, of the Colchester Police De- 
partment, to speak at the forum. 

“Arly asked me to give a 
back-and-forth about concerns 
students had on campus,” Allen 
said. “I hope to provide a better 
understanding of our actions here 
at St. Michael’s.” 

Samara, Scully and Allen ap- 
peared on the panel at the forum, 
along with Keith Aten, a lawyer 
and member of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union of Vermont, Lauren 
Remmes of Residents Life, and 
Allen Gilbert, the executive di- 
rector of the ACLU. 


testing accused violated rights on campus. 
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In his opening remarks, 
Samara agreed that greater trust 
is needed between students and 
authority figures on campus. 

“T applaud the call for*more 
respectful communication,” he 
said. “If mistakes have been 
made, we need to own them.” 

Samara also reminded stu- 
dents of the consequences of un- 
checked risky behavior. 

“T have dealt with the sting 
of student deaths,” he said. “The 
most avoidable were those that 
were alcohol-related.” 

Allen expressed concern 
about the 60 calls for protective 
custody transport at St. Michael’s 
in this academic year, a number 
nearly equaling the 68 calls at the 
University of Vermont. 

“A school one-third the size 
of UVM sending nearly as many 
students to ACT | is staggering,” 
he said. 
The actions of Colchester po- 





lice officers are intended to con- 
trol alcohol abuse on campus and 
prevent tragedies, Allen said. 

“T have seen deaths on this 
campus that were alcohol-related,” 
he said. “That’s not a call I want 
to make to your loved ones.” 

When asked about the bal- 
ance between responsibility to a 
friend in danger and possible le- 
gal consequences, Allen empha- 
sized the importance of the law. 

“There is still responsibil- 
ity, even if youre trying to do the 
right thing,” he said. “To avoid 
these situations, make sure you 
know who’s there drinking in 
your townhouse.” 

Several students expressed 
confusion about the legality of 
random breath tests on campus in 
the question-and-answer portion 
of the forum. 

The police need only “rea- 
sonable suspicion” to administer 
a Breathalyzer test on a pedes- 
trian, a lower standard than prob- 
able cause, Gilbert said. 

“The police are claiming that 
your presence in a place where 
there is underage drinking is 
reasonable suspicion,’ he said. 
“(The ACLU thinks) that’s pretty 
broad.” 

A person’s demeanor and be- 
havior also contributes to reason- 
able suspicion, Allen.said, adding 
that anyone can refuse to take the 
breath test. 

“Tf the person says no, the of- 
ficer will go on what he saw up to 
that part (of the interaction),” he 
said. 














According to this standard, 
if someone refuses a Breathalyz- 
er, he or she may still be issued 
a citation or taken into protective 
custody based on his or her demi- 
nor and environment, Allen said. 

On the topic of free speech 
on campus, Samara said the only 
limit is that protesters must not be 
disruptive. 

“Any time-there is a request 
for peaceful dissent, it’s allowed,” 
he said. “I don’t see lots of ex- 
amples of stymieing free speech 
at St. Michael’s.” 

Sophomores Mallory Norton 
and Jessica Mongeon attended the 
forum out of an interest in what 
the protesters and the administra- 
tion had to say. ; 

“T felt more informed,” Nor- 
ton said. “I haven’t personally 
had any problems (with Security), 
but I’ve heard stories that make 
me wonder what’s going on.” 

“T thought they should have 
had a member of Security up 


_there,’ Mongeon said. , 


Atthe open forum, S.A. pres- 
ident Arly Scully announced the 
formation of a student panel to 
address concerns about students’ 
rights issues. 

“We can’t change things un- 
less you tell us about them,” Scul- 
ly said. 

Mongeon said she agrees 
with Scully that this issue will not 
go away any time soon. 

“T don’t exactly know how 
to change the problems,’ Mon- 
geon said, “but something’s got to 
change.” 
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Comparing apples to oranges 


Recognizing the differences between adjunct and tenure professors 


By Brad Cole 
Staff Writer 


The math adjunct office in 
Jeanmarie 263 is smaller than some 
single dorm rooms in Founder’s 
Hall. The only pieces of furniture 
are two desks and four chairs. Five 
adjunct professors share the office 
this semester. In past semesters, as 
many as seven adjunct professors 
have shared the office. 

“A lot of students pop in,” 
said Jane Kay, adjunct professor of 
mathematics. “If needed, we bring 
them somewhere else.” 

According to the American 
Association of University Profes- 
sors (AAUP), adjunct or part-time 
professors make up 46 percent of 
faculty appointments at higher edu- 
cation institutions, but are paid 64 
percent less per hour than full-time 
faculty members. 

There are three levels of pay 
for adjunct professors, based on the 
number of semesters of experience, 
said Vice President of Human Re- 
sources Michael New. A new ad- 
junct earns $1,025 per credit hour. 
An adjunct’s salary is raised to 
$1,175 after 11 semesters, and then 
to $1,225 per credit hour after 19 
semesters. This three level system 
was introduced in 2004. 

This is significantly less than 
what full-time professors earn. An 
assistant professor at St. Michael’s 
earns an average of $56,088 per 
year. An associate professor earns 
an average of $67,754, and a full- 
time professor has an average sal- 
ary of $83,713. 

While there is a drastic dif- 
ference in salaries, comparing the 
earnings of full-time and adjunct 
professors is “like comparing ap- 
ples to oranges,” New said. 

There are many differences be- 
tween adjunct and full-time profes- 
sors. Adjunct professors can teach 
up to 16 credits worth of classes 
per academic year, while full-time 
professors are expected to teach 21 
credits worth of classes. 

In most cases, full-time profes- 
sors are expected to have a Ph.D. 
This isn’t required for adjunct pro- 
fessors. 

Adjuncts don’t serve on faculty 
committees, like the curriculum 
committees or the faculty council. 
These committees help run the aca- 
demic side of the college. Working 
on a committee is an expectation of 
a tenured professor, said Dr. Jeffrey 
Trumbower, dean of the college. 

Full-time professors are also 
expected to act as advisers to the 
students. The only member of the 

“adjunct faculty who serves as an 








adviser is Michael Donoghue. This 


* is in addition to Donoghue’s role as 


a visiting instructor. He is paid a sti- 
pend to be an adviser. Aside from 
Donoghue, all advisers are full- 
time professors. 

“This is a long-standing prac- 
tice,” Trumbower said. “Donoghue 
is very much an asset to this com- 
munity.” 

While it is possible for adjuncts 
to become full-time professors, this 
iS a rare occurrence, New said. One 
of the only adjuncts to do this at St. 
Michael’s was journalism professor 
Jerald Swope. 

Swope was an adjunct during 
the 2003-2004 school year, teach- 
ing one photojournalism class per 
semester. He also taught a photog- 
raphy class at Champlain College. 

At the end of the year, one of 
the professors left the journalism 
department, and Swope was asked 
to fill in as a visiting instructor 
while St. Michael’s looked for a re- 
placement. As a visiting instructor, 
he taught four courses a semester. 

No one was hired, and Swope 
was asked back for the 2005-2006 
school year. Swope applied for the 
full-time position, and received the 
job. This is his first year on the ten- 
ure track as an assistant professor. 

“T feel like I get to know stu- 
dents a lot better,’ Swope said. “I’m 
teaching more students, on campus 
every day, and have my own of- 
fice.” 

The journalism department 
has several adjuncts, including 
Donoghue, Kevin Kelley, and Paul 
Beique. 

“It’s good having adjuncts cur- 
rently working in field journalism,” 
Swope said. “It provides students 
with a direct connection to journal- 


Photo by Kristen Hartwell 
Adjunct professor Jane Kay in the adjunct office in Jeanmarie 263. 


ists practicing their craft.” 


Many adjunct professors hold 
teaching 
courses at multiple colleges during 


other jobs, including 


one semester, Trumbower said. 


One St. Michael’s adjunct who 
does this is Warren Sides of the 
In ad- 
dition to teaching two classes at 
St. Michael’s, he is teaching at the 
Community College of Vermont 
in Burlington. He also works as a 
chef at Sakura Bana, a Japanese 
restaurant on Church Street in 


mathematics department. 


Burlington. 


While the two professions are 
not traditionally associated, Sides’ 
job as a chef led to his interest in 


academics. 


“lve been working in res- 
taurants since age 14,” Sides said. 
“What fascinated me the most 
about cooking was the vast amount 
you could learn. I was interested in 
the academic side of cooking, the 


teaching and the training.” 


Not all adjunct professors have 
additional jobs. Mathematics pro- 
fessor Jane Kay has worked at St. 
Michael’s for 10 years, and says her 


other job is being a mother. 


Though there are differences in 
salaries and expectations, the treat- 


ment of adjuncts is fair, Kay said. 


“I feel respected by my math 
colleagues,” Kay said. “Everyone 
treats us almost the same (as full- 


time professors).” 


“You want to have some ad- 
juncts who are working out in the 
community, so they can share the 
knowledge with the students,” 
Trumbower said. “And we’re happy 


to have them.” 
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Hypnotist casts 
spell on students 


Marko the Magnificent mesmerizes 
St. Michael's students 


By Nick Briggs 
Staff Writer 


The seats in McCarthy 
Recital Hall filled up as 30 
empty chairs sat on the stage 
When the. techno music 
stopped, Marko the Magnifi- 
cent asked the audience for 
any student volunteers. 

Saturday, Feb. 3 was full 
of yelling, running and even 
sleeping. At one point, all 
26 people on stage were left 
speechless when asked what 
their last names were. 

Marko Gagnon, mas- 
ter magician and hypnotist, 
came to St. Michael’s in 2006 
for first-year orientation. 
The show was sponsored by 
the women’s and men’s soc- 
cer teams. 

The teams participate in 
Knightlife Choices. Knight- 
life Choices is a program 
used to discourage drinking 
and offer some alternatives, 
according to junior Molly 
Cole, a member of the wom- 
en’s soccer team. 

“We've had Marko come 
here for a couple years now,” 
Cole said. “The kids seem to 
really enjoy it. It’s very suc- 
cessful. I know I laughed 
hysterically the whole time.” 

This performance, Ga- 
gnon said he had “something 
a little different” planned. 
He added a new segment to 
his performance. The added 
bonus this year was called 
the “R-rated show.” 

“T always like to give the 
option to the audience,” Ga- 
gnon said. “They seem to re- 
ally like the R-rated version,” 
he added. 

The. R-rated version 
of the show featured a new 
meaning to the word “micro- 
phone.” 

“When I say the word 
microphone, the girls on 
stage will feel as if some- 
one is tickling them with a 
feather. The boys will feel as 
if someone is shocking them 
in their seats, and ‘boy’ will 
they want it to stop,’ Gagnon 
said. 

Junior Matt McCarthy 
was one of the students hyp- 
notized. McCarthy said he 
has been interested in the 
idea of hypnosis for a while, 
and went to the show to take 
notes. 

“After Marko asked the 
crowd to volunteer, I decid- 
ed I might as well try it out 
for myself?’ McCarthy said. 
“The thing that got me the 
most, was the word ‘micro- 
phone.’ Every time he said 
it 1 got a Jolt of electricity in 
my butt. I guess I didn’t hear 
him clear it from our minds, 
so I kept getting shocked the 
whole show. It hurt, but it 


Another volunteer, Rob 
Martin, a visitor and friend of 
sophomore Dave Breeckner, 
said he also felt the power of 
suggestion. 


Martin said he hadn't 


planned to go up on stage but 
a friend convinced him. 

“As the show went on, I 
became surprised at how fast 
I calmed down and really re- 
laxed. It was great,” he said. 

The use of suggestion is 
a very powerful tool, Gagnon 
said. However, being under 


hypnosis does not make a ~ 


person lose control, he said. 

“Even when people nose- 
plant out of their seats, they 
are aware enough to avoid 
any injury. Nothing bad can. 
happen to you, it’s very safe,” 
Gagnon said. 

Gagnon became inter- 
ested in magic and hypno- 
tism as a child. He said he 
still remembers the story that 
sparked his interest. 


“My dad and his broth- — 


er both went to a hypnotist 
show when they were kids. 
My uncle got hypnotized and 
it really stuck with my dad. 
He still talks about it today. 


It’s something that he says he- 


will never forget,’ Gagnon 
aid. 

Gagnon attended the 
University of Maine at Oro- 


no, where he watched his 


first hypnotist show. The 
show furthered his interest 
in the subject and he began to 


study the idea of the power of — 


suggestion, he said. 

“T had to study a lot. I 
had to learn the sides of hyp- 
notism, both the entertain- 
ment side and the clinical 


side, or the medical side,’ — 


Gagnon said. 

Besides independent, 
Gagnon trained with hypno- 
tist Ormond McGill. © 

“Tt was amazing training 
with such a renowned hypno- 


tist. Ormond McGill really — 


taught me so much,” Gagnon 
said, 

Gagnon said he performs 
all over the world, including 
Vermont and the Virgin Is- 
lands. 


“I do about a 100 shows 


a year, usually I do groups 
from as little as 30 to as many 
as 50 people at a time. The 
more the merrier, you know,” 
he said. 

College kids are the best 
to hypnotize, because they 
truly want to be, Gagnon 
said. é 
I enjoy performing at St. 
Michael’s, he said. 

“Tt was amazing,” 
McCarthy said. “Everything 
he said sounded like such 
a good idea. I don’t know, 
it’s hard to explain, but | felt 


__greatandrelaxed.” 
was all in my’head,” hé said." "°"* °° 707°" 
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OPINION 





Editorial 
Muted media 


s a publication of St. Michael’s, it is The Defender’s 

responsibility to inform the students and, in some 

ways, to be a check on the power of those in leader- 
ship positions. Many times we are faced with tough decisions 
of what to cover, and how to best serve our readers, because 
what we write can have a direct impact on the college. 

One topic that could have presented a tough decision was 
our coverage of the spring concert. During the first S.A. meet- 
ing of the semester on Jan. 30, co-secretaries of programing 
Christine Hultgren and Alex Monahan announced the band 
O.A.R. would perform on campus the Friday before P-Day. 

At first students rolled their eyes as Hultgren and Mo- 
nahan jokingly announced Phil Collins’ band Genesis would 
perform at the school’s spring concert, but the mood quickly 
changed when they revealed the real plan and redirected to 
O.A.R.’s Web site for a brief preview of a popular song. 

The following week, S.A. members realized they had 
made a mistake. The band’s agent had requested that the con- 
cert not be announced until O.A.R. announced it first. The 
contract with O.A.R. had not been completed by the Jan. 30 
meeting, and the concert was in jeopardy of being canceled. 

After letting the cat out of the bag, the S.A. frantically 
_ tried to quietly coax it back in. It was impossible to tell stu- 
dents to forget about the multimedia presentation displayed 
at the meeting, so the S.A. looked to the campus media for 
damage control. . 

The S.A. presented this problem to the editors of the Echo 
and The Defender, and asked that an announcement of the 
spring concert be delayed, hoping if the news did not make 
it into the campus publications, O.A.R. would not cancel the 
concert. In effect, S.A. leaders put the pressure created by 
their own mistake onto the campus media. Maybe they were 
looking for self-censorship, or maybe they were just trying to 
inform us of the situation. 

So, as a campus media outlet, do we publish the informa- 


_ tion*and take the risk that the concert may be cancelled? Or, 


do we quietly sit on the information like the S.A. wanted until 
we are told everything will be OK? 

That week, the Echo decided to not publish anything 
about the concert. The Defender had been sent to the printer 
before we became aware of the problem, and so we didn’t have 
this option, but we may have chosen differently. While the 
S.A. did not specifically say, “You cannot publish this infor- 
mation,” it was clearly implied that the S.A. hoped and even 
expected the Echo not to publish the story. 

In some ways it was a relief not to be forced to decide 
whether to publish, but the whole thing is also disturbing. The 
problem is not limited to O.A.R.’s appearance at St. Michael’s, 
the problem is linked to a nationwide trend of increasing me- 
dia censorship. Even unintentional or indirect censorship is 
inexcusable. The real danger arises when people in power 
begin to censor without realizing it, and their actions go unno- 
ticed by the public. Any potential media censorship is cause 
for concern and raises the question of what other topics cam- 
pus media have been or will be discouraged from covering. If 
the campus media do not report the truth in a timely manner, 
who will? 


— Nick Martin, 
executive editor 





MISSION 


DE FENDE R STATEMENT 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profession- 
ally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students and 
the community. 

The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expres- 
sion. We encourage our readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to ar- 
ticles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 





PHOTO OF THE WEEK | ‘Ice day for a swim 


Photo by Kristen Hartwell 


Participants sprint toward an icy Lake Champlain during the Penguin Plunge on Jan. 10. The event 
has been held to raise money for Special Olympics of Vermont for the last 15 years. 


Letters to the Editor 





Student protest for right to drink inappropriate 


I recently read the Defender editorial from 
February 7, 2007, which mentioned the student rights 
protest that is scheduled to occur on the St. Michael’s 
campus on Friday and I must say that it is the first 
time I have ever felt ashamed to be associated with 
the students of this exceptional institution. While I 
applaud anyone who has the courage to take a stand 
in an attempt to change policies that they disagree 
with, I feel the need to challenge the concept of a 
college protest that is an attempt to change the laws 
that exist in this state and throughout the nation. 
Though they were not mentioned in the editorial, I 
have been able to procure a list of the “demands” that 
the student organizers of the protest have created: 

1. We the students want to be treated respectfully 
at all times. There will be no more disrespectful 
behavior tolerated on this campus. Either from 
Security, Student Life or the Police. 

2. We the students reject police patrols on St. 
Michael’s College campus. This is private property 
and it is a private road (I have spoken with the 
director of public works for the town of Colchester. 
It IS a private road), these are our private homes. 
The administration should not allow the police on 
campus unless they are called. 

3. The housing contract must be amended or 
created anew with greater care. What are “reasonable 
conditions” for a search? Does every search need 
the Deans approval? Can you come into my room 
over break for “maintenance” and fine me for illegal 
substances? 

_ 4. We the students want a greater commitment 
to free speech and the free and open exchange of 
ideas. 

5. The school must accept drinking as a 
reality and seek to create the safest environment 
possible. This will not happen until the students 
do not fear punishment for seeking help after over- 
consumption. 

I truly feel that any student who feels that they 
are not respected by the staff and/or administration of 
the college is probably doing something that should 
cause them to lose respect from most people. This 
is one of the few institutions where there is constant 
willingness from people in power to listen to the 
students’ voices. Many members of the faculty, staff, 
and administration have dedicated much of their 
time and energy to advocating for students’ rights. I 
would be willing to bet that they were not given the 
opportunity to do so in this instance. (Yelling at a 
security guard that it’s not fair for him/her to search 
you does not count as approaching staff for help in 
resolving the situation). 

The idea of not allowing police patrols on 
campus because it is private property can only be 


described as foolish. Police are allowed to patrol 
private roads and even to enter private homes when 
deemed necessary, when illegal activity is suspected. 
Regardless of whether you own your home (and St. 
Mike’s students, please note that you do not), if 
you are engaging in illegal activity (and underage 
drinking falls into this category), you are committing 
a crime: The college is completely: justified in 
utilizing the resources of the police to help them 
stop the spread of such crime on campus. It may 
also help to take into account that the college can be 
held responsible if anyone is hurt, or worse, killed, 
on its property as the result of poor decisions made 
because of excessive drinking. The administration 
of St. Michael’s is not out to try and make everyone 
have a horrible time. Rather, they want to help 
students make smart decisions. Unfortunately, there 
are students that get carried away and ruin it for 
everyone (e.g. the Rat was closed down as a bar after 
the school was sued for a student death). 

To demand that the school accept drinking as a 
reality is a concept so asinine that it is what drove me 
to compose this letter. Underage drinking is illegal. 
Carrying open containers is illegal. Drinking and 
driving is illegal. Providing alcohol to minors is 
illegal. In the world that exists outside of the bubble 
that is the St. Michael’s College campus, these things 
are punishable by arrest and jail time, as well as hefty 
fines. On campus, students are generally required to 
dump out any alcohol they may haye and may be 
sent to ACT | if they are found to be overly drunk 
and pose a threat to themselves or others. This, in 
itself, is extraordinarily generous. 

Rather than demand that the college contribute 
to and allow the breaking of the law, students of this 
school should accept responsibility for their actions 
and choose to behave in a responsible manner. After 
the four years that you get to spend sheltered in the 
confines of Winooski Park, you will emerge into 
the real world and be forced to abide by its laws. It 
is the job of St. Michael’s to prepare you for this, 
not to enable you to get as drunk as possible. I hope 
that the students of this college will use the energy 
and the spirit of reform that they obviously possess 
to hold a rally to fight for a worthy cause; there are 
many of them out there. 


Sincerly, 


Kimberly Wells 
St. Michael’s Class of 2002 
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Compus 
SPEAKS 


If you could unite anything 
on a Vatentine’s candy heart, 
what weuld it be? 





“Alliot date?” 


Alli McBride, '08 


“| wish this day didn’t cost so 
much.” 


Mike VanDenBergh, '09 


“Forget you.” 


Heather Strassel, '10 





“Do you like to party?” 


John Herman, ‘08 





“333 me.” 


Elisabeth Steward, ‘08 





“Nice bum, where ya from?” 


Ricky Hubbard, ’09 





“Suck on me.” 


Laura Grzewinski, ‘07 


“Wanna go to the Polish 
club with me?” 


Tim McPherson, ‘08 
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Closing the gap between young 
writers and newspapers 


By Jessie Forand 
Staff Writer 


Writing is often neglected in classrooms, but 
through the Young Writers Project, students are able 
to learn while sharing their work with the rest of the 
world. 

The Young Writers Project is an independent 


non-profit organization dedicated to helping students , 


write and teachers teach. The Project is a unique 
partnership of students, teachers, professional writ- 
ers and journalists that aim to improve writing in 
Vermont schools, according to the official Web site. 

“My original idea was to connect young people 
to the newspaper,” said Geoffrey Gevalt, former 
managing editor of The Burlington Free Press and 
current editor of the Young Writers Project. 

Gevalt made pages for teachers with the basis 
of how to improve writing in class, he said. Even- 
tually the pages alternated with works by teachers, 
students, and professionals. 

At first, Gevalt was doing this on the side and 
said it became more and more time consuming. 

“T had pretty much decided that I would end the 
project in June 2006,” he said. 

A grant was awarded to support the project as 
a non-profit by the Vermont Business Roundtable, 
he said. 

Due to the growing success of the project, Ge- 
valt left the Free Press. He said other local newspa- 
pers also signed up to publish student work. 

Bobbe Pennington, fifth grade teacher at Rick 
Marcotte Central School in South Burlington, said 
she has been involved with the Project since almost 
the beginning and now is on the board of directors. 

Pennington incorporates the Young Writers 
Project into her lesson and said its prompts are used 


_ for students’ journals. Whether or not they take it to 


the next step is up to the student, she said. 

There are few opportunities for local children 
to be published in something meaningful, Penning- 
ton said. 

The way the actual project works is that two 
ideas, thought up by kids, are-provided each week, 
Gevalt said. Students then submit their work online 
and student judges vote for their favorites, he said. 

Each week, four to six judges vote. Every piece 
that received a vote appears in a newspaper, online, 
or both, he said. 

“We take every single one that’s gotten a vote,” 
Gevalt said. ' 

Only the good work, however, is exhibited, he 
said. 

“We’re probably only publishing about 15 per- 
cent of what’s coming,” he said. 


Writers put more effort into their work because 
there is a chance to be published, Gevalt said. 

“They actually write better,’ he said. “When 
they get published they get a huge affirmation.” 

Having an audience for their writing can re- 
ally motivate kids to learn to write and write well, 
Elizabeth Inness-Brown, director of St. Michael’s 
College’s Writing Center said in an e-mail. 

“The main thing is that the Free Press is giving 
these young authors a real audience, and thus real 
motivation to write,” Inness-Brown said. 

Writers are given the opportunity to receive 
criticism on their work, Gevalt said. One thing he 
learned this year was students are hungry for objec- 
tive feedback, he said. 

“It’s been pretty good and most kids really ap- 
preciate it,” he said. 

Gevalt doesn’t change a lot in students’ writing, 
but said he does make corrections to grammar and 
spelling. 

“T don’t want them to look foolish,” he said. 

If significant changes are made, he said he in- 
forms the writer. If there are what he referred to as 
“rough edges,” he sends it back to the writer for revi- 
sion, he said. 

“The vast majority of them are in pretty good 
shape,” he said. 

The project is directed at the average student, 
he said. 

By trying to look for the student who may not 
enjoy writing, Gevalt said that student is able to see 
if they have potential. 

The newspapers as well as the ca aee gain 
from the project and a lot of people are reading it 
and newspapers are distributing extra copies of the 
paper to schools, Gevalt said. This means schools 
find sponsors to pay for those extra copies, he said. 

“Everybody gains from it,” he said. “There are 
really no drawbacks.” 

The project has other aspects besides publishing 
students’ writing, Gevalt said. There is also a collab- 
oration between the Young Writers Project and the 
Vermont Stage Company, in which 11 students gave 
dramatic readings. Another possible project ewould 
aim to involve both young and older writers, and a 
college mentoring program would allow writers to 
receive feedback from college students. 

“We all like to be validated,” Pennington said, 
“We validate our top athletes, we have geography 
bees and spelling bees. Why not help kids see we 
are all writers?” 


Senior | Mathematics, Economics | Pittsfield, Mass. 


Student of the Week — 


Laura Beaudin 





Why chosen: 
Active in research in 
the mathematics 
department. 


Why SMC: The sense of community and a place 
where people are willing to reach out to others and 
be there for each other. 


Activities: Does mathematical research under 
professor Joanna Ellis-Monaghan, works under the 
Vermont Genetics Network grant that she has been 
awarded, and does research on a mathematical 
model known as the Potts model. 


Future plans: Go on to a graduate program in 
mathematics and get her Ph.D., so someday she can 
become a mathematics professor at a small liberal 
arts college like St. Michael’s. 
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HOROSCOPES 


By Hilary Skibinski 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


Love is in the air, so take a big whiff. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


Got a hot date tonight? Stay clear of anything on the menu 
with garlic in it. That Bocca kiss will be anything but 
good. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Noy. 22-Dec. 21) 


If you’re single, you don’t need to stay in tonight. Go out 
to dinner with your other single friends — then you’ll get to 
stare enviously at all of the happy couples around you. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


Today is the perfect day to confess your undying love to that 
Alliot crush I know you all have. Hey, it’s Valentine’s Day, 
spread the love people. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


Note to boys: Never show up empty handed. Flowers and 
chocolate are always a good choice, even if us girls are 
constantly complaining we need to be on a diet. We’ll start 
tomorrow... 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 


Lube up those luscious lips with ChapStick. Valentine’s 


Day kisses and sandpaper lips are not a good combo. 


~ ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 


Running low on cash? Take your lover to Alliot Valentine’s 
Day dinner. To make it extra special, sit at the date tables 
and maybe even throw in some hand-holding action. Not 
too much though. PDA in Alliot is not OK. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 


Valentine’s Day isn’t just for men and women to appreciate 
their love for one another. Call up your mom and let her 
know how much you love her. You might find a yellow slip 
in your mailbox by the end of the week. Those things are 
the best. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 


Since I’m a Gemini, this horoscope is usually a little 
biased, since I am obviously going to write something good 
here. So this week, I’m switching it up to make things fair. 
You are going to have no fun tonight and will get fat off of 
chocolate. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 


Good news, someone has a crush on you. Bad news, they’re 
kind of sketchy and have been stalking you. If you’re into 
the sketchy type, go for it. Otherwise, stay clear of dark 
alleys. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 
It’s time to grow up and talk to that person you’ve been 


poking on Facebook. Are we so obsessed with technology 
that we can’t even physically poke our crushes anymore? 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 


MWAH! That’s a Valentine’s Day gift from me to you. 
Better than a regular horoscope, huh? 
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denied 


Individuals with disabilities find it difficult to maneuver on campus 


By Roni Reino 
Staff Writer 


For most students and faculty, St. Michael’s is 
an accessible campus. For some, however, the cam- 
pus can be a difficult place to maneuver. 

In the winter, snow makes it difficult for indi- 
viduals with disabilities to travel around campus. 

On Jan. 4, junior John Herman underwent sur- 
gery on his ACL from a rugby injury forcing him to 
use crutches. Herman said he missed his classes the 
first day of second semester due to the snow. 

Herman lives on the fourth floor of Alumni 
Hall, so St. Michael’s offered him a room on the 
first floor. He declined the offer because he said he 
could survive since he only has two days of classes 
a week. 

“Sheryl Fleury and Chris (Maloney), the R.A., 
called me,” Herman said. “They were pretty helpful 
with the situation, very concerned about it.” 

Philosophy professor Patrick Standen, who has 
been using a wheelchair for 27 years due to a spinal 
cord injury, said he has found the winter a difficult 
time to travel. 

Standen said he has literally had to shovel his 
way to class. 

He said he understands the Facilities Depart- 
ment is busy during this time of year, but said he 
blames a lack of awareness on certain issues. 

“There is a ramp out next to the handicap park- 
ing that looks just like a snow pile,” Standen said. 
“There is, in fact, a ramp right underneath it. It 
should be kept clean.” 

Other ramps lead to the sidewalk, said David 
Cutler, director of Facilities Department. 

“We try to make sure handicap spots are taken 
care of, but we don’t prioritize it,” Cutler said. 

The goal is to clear as much as possible, includ- 
ing areas of accessibility, he said. 

The Americans with Disabilities Act requires 
organizations to properly accommodate persons with 
a disability so they are not discriminated against. 

The ADA states public accommodations are 
required to make reasonable modifications in prac- 
tices, policies or procedures. At least one route is re- 
quired to lead to an accessible building entrance. 

The first-year dorms, Alumni Hall, and North 
Campus dorms are an exception. 

“(ADA) doesn’t require (the first-year dorms) 
to be accessible,” Cutler said. “We have other areas 
for. those students to go. We try to accommodate 
them.” 

These buildings were built before the ADA went 
into effect on Jan. 26, 1992, and would therefore re- 
quire large reconstruction to change the buildings. 

Parents who use a wheelchair cannot see their 
child’s room if they live in the Quad, junior Jill Dal- 
fonso said. 

Dalfonso’s mother, Deb Dalfonso, has been in a 
wheelchair for seven years due to multiple sclerosis. 

During her first-year, Dalfonso was housed on 
the fourth floor of Lyons Hall. 

“Tt was frustrating because my mom couldn’t 
see the room,” Dalfonso said. “She sat outside talk- 
ing to people.” 

When Dalfonso went into the bathroom, she 
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Photo by Hilary Skibinski 
Handicapped sign stands above snow in the 
parking lot behind Ryan Hall. 


said she noticed it was handicap accessible. 

“Tt pissed me off,’ Dalfonso said. “If you have 
handicap accessible bathrooms, the building should 
be.” 

It is a financial issue that the buildings have 
not been altered, Cutler said. Ten years ago, renova- 
tions were done on the dorms in the Quad resulting 
in handicap bathroom and shower stalls on all four 
floors of the buildings. 

“None of the doors are handicap accessible,” 
Cutler said. “And I don’t think they ever will be.” 

Depending on the need, students required to use 
wheelchairs are housed in areas with roll-in showers 
and elevators, Sheryl Fleury, St. Michael’s housing 
coordinator wrote in an e-mail. 

The suites, built after the ADA was enacted, are 
handicap accessible and are an option for students 
requiring accessibility. 

The academic buildings, Alliot, Tarrant Rec- 
reation Center, Ross Sports Center, and the Durick 
Library all have elevators. 

“There are minor buildings that don’t have el- 
evators that have second floors,” Cutler said. 

There are no elevators in Founders or in the 
Women’s Center, he said. 

Elevators are generally not required in build- 
ings less than three stories or with less than 3,000 
square feet per floor, according to the ADA. 

“T think if (St. Michaels) had at least one (first- 
year) dorm handicap accessible, more students 
would be apt to come,” Dalfonso said. “That way 
anyone who was in a wheelchair or had parents in a | 
wheelchair could live there.” 


Happy 
- Vellentine s Day 
From, 


Ghe Defender 
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Volunteers cool off for a good cause 


Burlington holds its 12th annual Penguin Plunge in the Lake Champlain waterfront 


By Meredith Falzone 
Staff Writer 


The Citizens Bank thermometer read 23 degrees 


Saturday morning when more than 900 people ran into— 


the ice-covered Burlington waterfront to support Special 
Olympics Vermont in the Penguin Plunge. 

Thousands of bundled on-lookers crowded the path 
surrounding Lake Champlain for the 12th year in a row. 
The first plunge took place in 1996 when only seven peo- 
ple jumped into the icy February water to raise funds and 
awareness for Special Olympics Vermont. Now, the event 
is the single largest fund-raiser for the cause. 

“Every year the event continues to grow,” said Nicole 
Boulanger, fund-raising events manager for Special Olym- 
pics Vermont. “We hope and expect to see this year follow 
the same pattern.” 

Volunteers in red event staff jackets ran the show on 
Saturday. 

“There are probably 75-80 of us,” volunteer Teja Cop- 
per said. 

Forty of those volunteers were cadets from the Coast 
Guard. 

“We are here to get everybody registered, set up, tear 
down, count money and move groups from the waterfront 
to the warming tents,” Cooper said. 

More than 100 teams stayed warm in the “staging 
tent” before they were lead out by volunteers holding neon 
green signs with their group numbers on them. In each 
group two teams ran out to a cleared path, a screaming 
crowd and music. 

St. Michael’s junior Kevin Shaw participated in 
the event with his brother and their friends. Their team, 
dubbed “The Whalers,” was sponsored by Vineyard Vines 
clothing company. 

“T wasn’t nervous until I was just about to go in,” 
Shaw said. 

After the teams ran from the tent, they waited for their 
turn to enter the water. A section of ice big enough for one 
team to go at a time was cut from the area right in front of 
the Coast Guard Station’s boat loading dock. Emergency 
crew members stood on the ice surrounding the water 
while participants jumped in. 








Photo by Kristen Hartwell 


Participants jump into the icy waters of Lake Champlain at the Penguin Plunge on Jan. 10. 


Most teams sprinted into the water, but one team took 
a different approach. Vermont Men’s Rugby bunched to- 
gether and slowly walked into the water while chanting 
and getting cheers from the crowd. 

According to the Special Olympics Vermont mission, 
“Special Olympics provide year-round sports training and 
athletic competition in a variety of Olympic-type sports 
for children and adults with intellectual disabilities.” 

The Plunge is put on to raise money for those pro- 
grams all over the state, Boulanger said. ; 

“We expect hopefully over $300,000,” Boulanger 
said. 

For people to participate, they were expected to raise a 
minimum of $125. Shaw raised $500 individually and his 


How great is G.R.E.A.T. 


By Courtney Lamdin 
Staff Writer 


The ominous orange booklets have been delivered. 
It’s time to think about housing options for next year. 

There’s the suites, the coveted townhouses, or another 
year in the Quad, but St. Michael’s offers another type of 
housing that is misunderstood by some. 

Growing Recognition of the Effects of Alcohol on 
Thinking Housing is a program that provides an alcohol- 
free environment for more than 200 students who live in 
Founders, Joyce Hall, Lyons Hall, the 400s townhouses 
and all three suite buildings. 

“Tt’s not as horrible as it may seem,” Julie Griffin- 
Carty, sophomore G.R.E.A.T. housing resident said. “(It) 
provides a quieter, cleaner, nicer place to live.” 

Students living here must abide by certain terms, ac- 
cording to Powers. 

“It is important to know that students signing a 
G.R.E.A.T. housing contract agree not to use or abuse 
alcohol or other drugs within their living environment,” 
said Megan Powers, assistant director of Residence Life 
and coordinator of alcohol education in an e-mail. “They 
agree not to bring negative effects associated with alcohol 
and other drugs back to their community.” 

By signing the contract, students are not necessarily 
agreeing to abstain from alcohol, Powers said. _ 

“G.R.E.A.T. housing is an environmental, not neces- 
sarily a lifestyle decision,” she said. 

All housing on campus — except townhouses with 21- 
year-old residents — is supposed to be alcohol and drug- 
free in accordance with Vermont state law, Powers said. 

“It’s funny that there has to be G.R.E.A-T. housing, 
considering the majority (of students) here are underage,” 
Griffin-Carty said, “but realistically, it’s not surprising be- 
cause that’s the way life is.” 


Despite the rules, students do drink, first-year 
G.R.E.A.T. housing resident Jess Neill said. 

“A lot of people take it as a joke,” she said. 

Griffin-Carty said she doesn’t let it bother her. 

“It’s their choice to do that,’ she said, “so it’s not 
something that concerns me. If I was living ina suite with 
them, it would concern me.” 

Each year there are few reported incidents of drinking 
in G.R.E.A.T. housing, Powers said. However, there are 
still consequences if students break the contract. 

Depending on the circumstances of the incident, stu- 
dents may have to write a letter to retain their status, be 
removed from G.R.E.A.T. housing, placed on probation, 
or host a floor meeting to apologize to fellow residents, 
Powers said. 

Students may also face fines and community service, 
said Brian Lee, assistant director of Residence Life and 
judicial coordinator, in an e-mail. 

Every incident, regardless of G.R.E.A.T. housing or 
not, depends on the situation, Lee said. We have the abil- 
ity to remove the student from G.R.E.A.T. housing and 
take more severe action because they signed a contract, 
he said. 

G.R.E.A.T. housing students must also meet with their 
resident director like any other,student in violation of the 
alcohol policy, Powers said. 

They don’t receive a more severe punishment because 
all students are treated equally, housing coordinator Sh- 
eryl Fleury said. 

The rules should be respected, sophomore Kendra 
Smith said. 

“G.R.E.A.T. housing is a privilege,’ she said. 
you're abusing it, it’s definitely a problem.” 

Griffin-Carty’s suitemates are 21, but still respect the 
G.R.E.A.T. housing contract, she said. 


err 


team raised $2,598 as a whole. The more money partici- 
pates raised, the more prizes they were awarded. 

Water jugs were also set up around the event for peo- 
ple to donate. Volunteer Don Bartlett walked around with 
a jug collecting money from onlookers. 

“I will probably collect $250-$300,” Bartlett said. 

“I’m doing this,” he said pointing to the jug, “instead 
of doing that,” he said pointing to the water. 

The Plunge was part of the 15th annual Burlington — 
Winter Festival that included activities on the waterfront 
and on Church Street. 


housing? 


“They go out with their friends, but they don’t bring 
parties back here,” Griffin-Carty said. “It was never a big 
issue.” 

Griffin-Carty chose to live in G.R.E.A.T. housing to 
meet people who make similar lifestyle choices, she said. 
She has made a goal to not drink until she is 21. 

G.R.E.A.T. housing has helped Smith to drink less, 
she said. ’ 

“When everyone is drinking around you, it’s harder,” 
she said. “Here, it’s not a part of my everyday life.” 

It’s important to keep a separation between fun, work, 
sleep and life, Smith said. 

“Tf (drinking) is around you all the time, there’s not 
that distinction,” she said. “It’s harder to stay motivated 
and focused.” 

G.R.E.A.T. housing also allows for peace and quiet, 
and an escape from immature drinkers, Smith said. 

“Tf you’re in college, you need to be serious about it, 
especially if you’re paying for it yourself,” she said. 

Many students only go G.R.E.AT. to get priority in 
the housing lottery, Smith said. 

“Tt’s not fair to everyone else who wants to be in it for 
the right reasons,” Neill agreed. 

This can be remedied by adding more G.R.E.A.T 
housing on campus, Smith said. 

Griffin-Carty would like to see it expanded to the 
200s townhouses because they have kitchens, she said. 

“Tt’s a nice reward for someone who has chosen to live 
that way for their time in college,” she said. 

For now, Griffin-Carty said she is thankful G.R.E.A.T. 
housing keeps her focused on her goal of not drinking until 
it’s legal. 

“G.R.E.A-T. housing is a constant reminder that this is 
the way I’m choosing to live,” she said. 
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Surviving Alliot is hard to do 


up with some of the strangest 

concoctions for food? Is beef 
caesar salad served at restaurants 
around the world? And what ex- 
actly is in that special sauce at the 
grill? These are just a few of the 
questions you ask yourself every 
time you wander around Alliot. 

Every day when you enter 
the Green Mountain Dining Hall 
it seems that they have some in- 
teresting options for the brave and 
strong-stomached to try. 

As you make your 
way to the different sta- 
tions, peering at the signs 
through the masses, you 
pray for something tasty. 
The “Alliot loop” is some- 
times worth your time 
because you'll find the 

. Chef’s Corner has ravioli, 
or that there are chicken 
tenders at the grill. Oth- 
er times it proves to be a © 
waste of time and just sets 
you further back in the sandwich 
line. At noon it can be so long you 
may consider just starving. 

Sometimes you can gauge 
whether it is worth doing the 
Alliot loop or not by how long the 
salad and sandwich lines are. If it 
looks like 60 percent of the people 
are in those lines, chances are you 
don’t even want to take a look at 
what else is being offered. 

Another good strategy is to 
look at the menu that is posted 
at the door, so you can avoid the 
loop all together and find your 


I: itjust me, or does Alliot come 
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desired line. : 

After the loop is over and 
you inevitably end up waiting in 
the sandwich line with your usu- 
al order lined up: Wheat bread, 
honey mustard, American cheese, 
turkey, lettuce and maybe toma- 
toes if they look OK. You think 
about mixing it up and getting the 
chicken salad, but if it isn’t good 
you don’t want to have to stand up 
and start over again. 

It’s hard not to wonder if the 
workers recognize you and know 
Maybe 
they just let you order 
for kicks, and are si- 
lently repeating your 
order in their heads. 
They must think you 
are boring, eating the 
same turkey sandwich 
every day. 

The worst thing 
about the salad line is 
standing there and then 
just getting lettuce and 
cheese. They must really think 
you're nuts, to stand in line for 10 
minutes for lettuce and cheese. 
You try to justify to yourself that 
the lettuce is far superior at the 
Garden Toss than at the bar. And 
you can’t get cheese at the salad 
bar, and that’s the best part. But, 
you still pray that they will see 
you walk over and put some veg- 
gies on your salad. After all, let- 
tuce and cheese is not a balanced 
diet. 

After you have successfully 
filled your tray with some sort 
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of meal, it is time to sit down and 
find your friends. This usually 
isn’t hard because every group of 
friends sits in a particular area of 
Alliot. Typically you don’t break 
from that tradition. If you do, for 
some reason, go to Alliot alone, 
and spot an acquaintance that 
doesn’t sit where you usually do, 
it feels weird. The art work isn’t 
the same. You aren’t used to sit- 
ting by the “sperm spoons” and 
the perspective you get from that 
area is completely different. It is 
very disorienting. Who can enjoy 
an Alliot meal feeling like that? 
So you vow not to stray from your 
usual seat ever again. 

If you survive the Alliot 
loop, finding your friends, and 
the meal, putting your tray on 
the conveyor belt can be another 
hassle. During peak hours, such 
as before a | p.m. class, it can be 
worse than a traffic jam. Once 
you reach the conveyor belt it’s 
more like a 45-car pile-up, with 
trays being stuffed and stacked 
on top of each other. Inevitably 
it overflows and an ear piercing 
crash of dishes can be heard. 

Alliot is an experience here 


‘at St. Michael’s, from trying to 


find something to eat, to those 
infamous cup drops. But it al- 
ways gives you something to talk 
about. 


Jess St. Clair is a junior jour- 
nalism major« Contact Jess at 
Jstclair@smcvt.edu 


F ight for your right to party 


n Feb. 9, 2007 there 

was much going on in 

the world, but the St. 
Michael’s student body chose to 
fight for its right to party. 

On Feb. 9, 2007 the Bush ad- 
ministration was continuing a war 
that has ravaged the Middle East. 
Instead of using all their power 
to stop this injustice, the students 
chose to use its privileged voice to 
get Security to stop hassling them 
with alcohol citations. 

On Feb. 9, 2007 the U.S. gov- 
ernment continued to supply arms 
to Israel so that it could further its 
system of apartheid in the occu- 
pied Palestinian Territories. But 
the student body chose to protest 
the occasional intrusion of Secu- 
rity officers into the townhouses. 

On Feb. 9, 2007 multi-na- 
tional corporations continued to 
exploit our environment, peo- 
ple, and animals to further their 
greedy claims. Late-stage, post- 
industrial capitalism marched 
on with its quest to turn every 
_ living thing into a commodity to 
be bought and sold. But the St. 
Michael’s student body was wor- 
ried about its inability to consume 
a particularly popular commodity 
on a Friday night. 

On Feb. 9, 2007 elements 
within the United States govern- 
ment were working hard to deny 
same-sex marriages. But the St. 
Michael’s students were con- 
cerned that the administration’s 
interference with their right to 
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drink alcohol may very well in- 
terfere with their ability to hook- 
up. 

On Feb. 9, 2007 the U.S. gov- 
ernment was still denying mil- 
lions of its own citizens a livable 
wage, but the students were wor- 
ried that they could not use their 
disposable income on alcoholic 
beverages without getting in trou- 
ble with Student Life. 

I am not writing this to de- 
fend the policies of the St. Mi- 
chael’s administration. In fact, 
I find most of the rules of the 
administration to be trivial, bu- 
reaucratic, authoritarian, and oth- 
erwise mirrored to the capitalist 
regime. However, what I am sim- 
ply asking is: what are the priori- 
ties of the student body? The St. 
Michael’s administration may is- 
sue alcohol citations, but the U.S. 
government is bombing other na- 
tions. 

Here is where I admit that 
perhaps I am being too cynical. 
For it is true, that the Beastie Boys 
began their youthful rebellion 
with the rallying cry to, “fight 
for your right to party,” but they 
grew older and eventually fought 
for the rights of Tibet. It is true, 
that a simple selfish protest for 
‘students’ rights’ in France during 


‘the early days of May 1968 even- 


tually blossomed into a full-scale 
revolutionary struggle that nearly 
toppled the De Gaullist regime. It 


is true, that the menacing gaze of 
authority is everywhere, and that 
it should be fought wherever it 
lurks, including on the campus of 
St. Michael’s College. 

I would like to think that 
what appeared to me, to be merely 


a little bit of youthful rebellion on 


Feb. 9, 2007, will eventually spark 
more important activity on this 
campus. If this is the case, then I 
raise a glass to you. If this is the 
case, then drink and be merry. 

I would like to think that 
Arly Scully misspoke when she 
said, “This document is one of 
the most passionate things that I 
have read on campus in my four 
years.” 

I would like to think that 
there is more passion on campus 
involving issues that transcend the 
everyday life of the St. Michael’s 
student body. If the only passion 
that exists on this campus can be 
read about in that letter, then as 
a custodian at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, your cause means nothing to 
me. If there is more to it than that, 
if the student body is also pas- 
sionate about making this world a 
more just place, then your cause 
means everything. 

If this is the spark that will 
lead to a movement to fight all 
power, then I will fight it with 
you. 








Graham Lebel is a custodian at 
St. Michael’s. Contact Graham 
at grahamlebel@yahoo.com 














lobal justice — the topic 
can be daunting, de- 
pressing, and downright 


demanding. When we discuss 
global justice, what is it that we 
are trying to justify or to address 
What are we striving for and what 
is the path to achieving our aims 

This past weekend I attended 
the Global Justice Conference on 
AIDS, Trade, and Child Survival 
hosted by George Washington 
University in Washington. D.C. 
The conference was the first of 
its kind, combining the Student 
Global AIDS Campaign, Student 
Trade Justice Campaign, and the 
Student Campaign for Child Sur- 
vival. More than 500 students and 
activists from all over the country 
participated. 

The group from St. Michael’s 
included 10 
students, pro- 
fessor Patricia 
Siplon, and the 
new director of 
the Edmundite 
Peace and Jus- 
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tice Center, 

Laurie Brands 

Gagne. The j 

workshops _ in- Allison 
Morse 


cluded discus- 
sions on trade 
agreements, access to health care, 
and the role of international orga- 
nizations like the World Bank and 
the World Trade Organization in 
global inequality. 

Throughout the weekend 
there was an ever growing real- 
ization among participants that 
our demands are increasingly in- 
terrelated. For example, a child 
who is sick with malaria dies in 
sub-Saharan Africa. Thus, this 
child has become one of the 300 
to 500 million malaria infections 
which lead to more than one mil- 
lion deaths a year. African chil- 
dren under the age of five make 
up 75 percent of these deaths, ac- 
cording to World Health Organi- 
zation Web site. Keep in mind, 
malaria is a preventable and treat- 
able disease. 

Wage ceilings on health care 
workers, imposed by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, has made it 
virtually impossible for countries 
in Africa, Asia, Central and Latin 
America, Eastern Europe, and the 
Caribbean to develop their health 
care systems and keep trained in- 
dividuals from moving to coun- 
tries with higher pay. 

Countries which are not 
subject to these restrictions, like 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom, enjoy the ability to em- 
ploy approximately 30 percent of 
doctors from abroad. Imagine liv- 
ing in sub-Saharan Africa where 
there are less than five doctors 
per 100,000 people. In another 
context, visualize only 3.5 doc- 
tors being available to the number 
of fans at the Dolphins Stadium 
for Super Bowl XLI. These same 
countries are also affected by 
trade agreements and structural 
adjustment programs which im- 
pose restrictions on industries 
like pharmaceuticals through in- 
tellectual property rights. 

While this is just one ex- 
ample, the conference was work- 


No sacred cows 


ing proof that the situation in the 
world, as it stands, is not a level 
playing field and that unless we 
purposely advocate to level that 
field, our passivity will continu: 
to be the force which creates 11 
equality 

The keynote speaker Stephen 

Lewis, former UN Special En, 
for HIV/AIDS in Africa, an 
cently listed by TIME Ma 
as one of the “100 most influen- 
tial people in the world, 
to both inspire and reprimand 
conference attendees. 
minded participants that “at the 
end of these battles lie human 
lives” and that “there are no sa- 
cred cows in activism.” Lewis 
pointed to our many successes 
as advocates in affecting change 
within governments, the WTO, 
and Global Fund (a global ini- 
tiative to fund programs to fight 
AIDS, malaria and tuberculosis). 
Lewis called for more action 
towards multilaterals, like the 
United Nations where our en- 
ergy has been lacking in holding 
it responsible. Lewis concluded 
“it’s terribly important that you 
never draw back from making 
your case respectfully, fearlessly, 
in an uncompromising, principle 
fashion.” 

Every time we go one step 
forward in the right direction we 
should not sit back satisfied, but 
move forward with building mo- 
mentum. When $4.3 billion is 
given to the Global Fund for 50 
programs in 128 countries, we 
should look to the $625 billion 
requested by President Bush for 
defense spending in 2008 and de- 
mand more from our government. 
Forty million people are currently 
living with HIV/AIDS, and it is 
the leading cause of death world- 
wide between the ages of 15-49, 
according to the World Health 
Organization Web site. How hard 
are we working to stop this pan- 
demic? 

Thus, I think it is less impor- 
tant to write about what the con- 
ference was and more about what 
it means for the 500 plus students 
who attended and the many more 
we hope will get involved. Yes, 
the road to global justice may be 
daunting and depressing. Yes, 
global justice may seem out of 
reach. And yes, global justice 
is certainly demanding in time, 
money, and effort. Global justice 
means sacrificing and sharing 
what we have with the rest of the 
world. Lastly, global justice is a 
good thing! 

The following months will 
provide countless opportunities 
to become involved on our cam- 
pus, whether it is through Peace 
and Justice, the Student Global 
AIDS Campaign, the teach-in 
for the Iraq War, or the Invisible 
Children Campaign. I encourage 
everyone to find their means of 
bringing justice to the world. Af- 
ter all, there are no sacred cows. 


SpOKEe 
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Allison Morse is a senior at St. 
Michael’s College. Contact Al- 
lison at amorse@smcvt.edu 
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KIDS KNIGHT OUT 
St. Michael's College 
NATURAL BREAKDOWN a subi 
Nectar’s ; a * 
188 Main St., Burlington Contact: Aaron Dickie 654 
2721 
9 p.m. " 
Free 


Contact: 658-4771 


RUSTED ROOT 

Higher Ground 

1214 Williston Road, South 
Burlington 

8 p.m. 

$22 in advance or $25 at the 
door 

Contact: 652-0777 


SUSIE ARIOLI JAZZ SEXTET 
Music Building Recital Hall at 
UVM 

460 S. Prospect St., Burlington 
7:30-10 p.m. 

$28 adults, $23 students 
Contact: (802) 656-5806 


JO MAMA AND THE FUNK 
DADDYS 

Nectar’s 

188 Main St., Burlington 
9 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: 658-4771 


STATE RADIO WITH THE NEW 
AMSTERDAMS 

Higher Ground 

1214 Williston Road, South 
Burlington 

8 p.m. 

$14 in advance or $16 at the 
door 
Contact: 652-0777 


THE DAN SKEA ENSEMBLE 
Parima 

185 Pearl St., Burlington 

8 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: 864-7917 


CHUCH 

Nectar’s 

188 Main St., Burlington 
9 p.m. 

$3 

Contact: 658-4771 


SOULVATION ARMY 

Higher Ground 

1214 Williston Road, South 
Burlington 

9 p.m. 

$6 in advance or $8 at the door 
Contact: 652-0777 


SAVION GLOVER: “CLASSICAL 
SAVION” 

MainStage in the Flynn Center 
153 Main St., Burlington 

8 p.m. 

$55 adults, $35 children 
Contact: (802) 863-8788 


INNER FIRE DISTRICT 
Parima 

185 Pearl St., Burlington 
8 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: 864-7917 


MARK LEGRAND 

Coffee Hound 

97 Blakely Road, Colchester 
7 p.m. 

Frée 

Contact: 651-8963 


THE BOOGIE HUSTLERS 
Nectar’s 

188 Main St., Burlington 
9 p.m. 

$5 

Contact: 658-4771 


CHRIS CAGLE 

Higher Ground 

1214 Williston Road, South 
Burlington 

8 p.m. 

$30 in advance or $32 at the 
door 

Contact: 652-0777 


DANCING ACROSS BORDERS: 
“CHALK” 

FlynnSpace in the Flynn Center 
153 Main St., Burlington 

8 p.m. 

$21 adults, $17 students 
Contact: (802) 863-8788 


FLYNNARTS WORKSHOP: . 
COMPOSING W/ ATTENTION 
FlynnSpace in the Flynn Center 
153 Main St., Burlington 

1-3 p.m. 

$20 

Contact: (802) 863-8788 


THE PINK FLOYD EXPERIENCE 
FlynnSpace in the Flynn Center 
153 Main St., Burlington... . 

8 p.m. 

$46 adults, $29 for children 
Contact: (802) 863-8788 


UVM TOP CATS CONCERT 
Ira Allen Chapel 

270 Pearl St., Burlington 
10 a.m.-11:45 p.m. 

$10 

Contact: Kyle Stetson (802) 
989-1749 





Mi YARD REGGAE NIGHT 
Nectar’s 

188 Main St., Burlington 
10 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: 658-4771 


SONIC YOUTH 

Higher Ground 

1214 Williston Road, South 
Burlington 

8 p.m. 

$22 in advance or $25 at the 
door 

Contact: 652-0777 


GOSPELFEST 

MainStage in the Flynn Center 
153 Main St., Burlington 

5 p.m. 

$14 adults, $9 for children 
Contact: (802) 863-8788 


’ RICK REDINGTON AND THE 


LUV MACHINE 

Nectar’s 

188 Main St., Burlington 
9 p.m. 

Free ss 

Contact: 658-4771 


CALENDAR 


COMEDY OPEN MIC NIGHT 


Higher Ground 

1214 Williston Road, South 
Burlington 

8 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: 652-0777 


SOCIAL JUSTICE FILM SERIES 
UVM Living and Learning Com- 
mons 315 

6-7:30 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: Jean Pak (802) 656- 
7990. 





ODDWAY 

Nectar’s 

188 Main St., Burlington 
10 p.m. 

21+ Free 18+ $5 
Contact: 658-4771 


HAIRSPRAY 

MainStage in the Fynn Center - 
153 Main St., Burlington 

7:30 p.m. 

$60 adults, $45 students 
Contact: (802) 863-8788 


WEDNESDAY/21 


LUCID 

Nectar’s 

188 Main St., Burlington 
10 p.m. 

21+ Free 18+ $5 
Contact: 658-4771 


G. LOVE & SPECIAL SAUCE 
Higher Ground 

1214 Williston Road, South 
Burlington 

8 p.m. 

$25 

Contact: 652-0777 


“EXHIBIT A: ALL OR NOTH- 
ING” ART SHOW 

McCarthy Arts Center 

St. Michael’s College 

5 p.m. 

Free 





INDEFINITE ARTICLE 
Nectar’s 

188 Main St., Burlington 
9 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: 658-4771 


SISTERS OF SELMA 
Hoeh! Welcome Center 
St. Michael’s College 

6 p.m. 

Free 


SHELLHOUSE 

Lincoln Inn Pub & Grill 

Five Corners, Essex Junction 
7-10 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: 878-3309 





BLUES FOR BREAKFAST 
Nectar’s 

188 Main St., Burlington 
9 p.m. ; 
$5 

Contact: 658-4771 
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JOHN VALBY 

Higher Ground 

1214 Williston Road, South 
Burlington 

8 p.m. 

$13 in advance or $15 at the 
door 

Contact: 652-0777 


JOSH BROOKS 

Coffee Hound 

97 Blakely Road, Colchester 
7 p.m. 

Free 

Contact: 651-8963 





JOSH DION BAND 
Nectar’s 

188 Main St., Burlington 
9 p.m. 

$3 

Contact: 658-4771 


BLUES FOR BREAKFAST 
Nectar’s 

188 Main St., Burlington 
9 p.m. 

$3 

Contact: 658-4771 


ADDISON GROOVE PROJECT 
Higher Ground 

1214 Williston Road, South 
Burlington 

8:45 p.m. 

$12 in advance or $14 at the 
door 

Contact: 652-0777 


CAPITOL STEPS 

MainStage in the Flynn Center 
153 Main St., Burlington 

8 p.m. 

$37 adults, $23 children 
Contact: (802) 863-8788 


SWING DANCE 
Champlain Club 
20 Crowley St., Burlington 





THE ATARIS 


Higher Ground 

1214 Williston Road, South 
Burlington 

7:30 p.m. A 
$15 in advance or $17 at the 
door 


Contact: 652-0777 





THE REV. DAVE DWYER OF 
MTV SPEAKS 

Chapel of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel 

St. Michael’s College 

7 p.m. 

Free 


weaisor 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER STUDY 
INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 


May 22 — August 17, 2007 


THIS SUMMER, ADVANCE YOUR STUDIES AND GET THE WORK EXPERIENCE YO K 


YOU CHOOSE 
TWO COURSES IN: 


Arts and Culture 
Business and Management 
Environmental Studies 


Graphic Design and Mass Communication 
International Studies 

Politics and Public Policy 

Psychology and Social Policy 


WE'LL ARRANGE 
YOUR INTERNSHIP. 


APPLY BY APRIL 23. 


617-353-5124 
www. bu.edu/summer/internship 


SUMMER TERM 
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Photo by Kristen Hartwell 


Junior forward Leslie Pomponi fends off a St. Anselm player during the game on Saturday, Feb. 10. 


CHEMISTRY: Solid ending 


Continued from Page 16 


At the beginning of the year, the coaching staff 
helped Gagne and assistant captains Katie Grable 
and Ashley Mabardy with leadership skills to en- 
sure the team wouldn’t break down on or off the ice, 
Blair said. 

First-year Meghan Sweezey said team lead- 
ership helped with the transition to college-level 
hockey. 

“The losing is tough, but it’s a great group of 
girls,” Sweezey said. “They always make sure we 
have rides to practice and make sure we know what 
is going on. They made it feel like you were a part of 
the team right away.” 

_ Sweezey leads the team in points, but she and 
the other first-year players have brought dedication 
and energy to the team which hasn’t gone unnoticed, 
Gagne said. 

“She and the other freshmen bring silent leader- 
ship,” she said. “They come in, never complain and 
love to play. You can tell they want to be here and 
their attitude is contagious.” 


One way the team recognizes leadership and 
dedication is by awarding a white hockey stick, 
known as the “game stick,” to the person who dem- 
onstrates those qualities in a game, Gagne said. That 
player signs and dates the stick then passes it on to 
another player after the next game. 

“If you’re not a goal scorer, it’s a nice way to 
show that what you’re doing on the ice is being no- 
ticed,” Gagne said. 

The team doesn’t play for the wins or the “game 
stick,” but rather for each other, O’Brien said. 

“We love this sport. We’d give up anything for 
it,” she said. “As hard as it is, my college experience 
wouldn’t be the same without it.” 

Blair said while the team hasn’t won many 
games, she is still optimistic about the rest of the 
season. 

“T go into every game thinking anything is pos- 
sible,’ Blair said. “If we play the way we know we 
can play, then anything is possible.” 





Sophomore goaltender Melanie Cullen made 32'stops in Saturday's toss to St. Anselm, 6-0. 





Photo by Kristen Hartwell 
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Spring training 
begins indoors 


Teams adjust to 


indoor _ practices 


until the weather 


By Kaitlin Couillard 
Staff Writer 


Spring sports teams have be- 
gun preparing for the upcoming 
season, despite limited*space and 
time to train in the Tarrant Recre- 
ation Center. 

Some teams including base- 
ball and women’s lacrosse, will 
be headed to Florida over spring 
break to get outdoor action before 
Northeast-10 Conference games 
begin. 

“You get the cabin fever syn- 
drome,” Seth Cole, the baseball 
coach said. “It’s certainly hard to 
combat as a player and it’s my job 
to come up with different ways to 
deal with that.” 

During the fall, the baseball 
team took part in an informal 
strength training program. The 
teams first practice for the regu- 
lar season was Jan. 19. 

Although anxious to get out- 


side, Cole said he is not troubled 


by the indoor facilities. 

“We're able to replicate a 
full-size infield and we have a 
batting cage,” he said. 

He does admit, however, 
that the team cannot duplicate fly 
balls or sliding drills. 

Despite the number of other 
sports teams forced inside, the 
gym has been fairly accessible. 

“When we practice it’s our 
team and only our team,’ Cole 
said. 

These practices are focused 
on building up the pitcher’s arm 
strength, making sure hitters get 
enough repetition ahd live balls, 
and to condition the team as a 
whole, Cole said. 

The team will continue con- 
ditioning in Florida during spring 
break. This opportunity allows 


the team to play 10 more games - 


in the season and it keeps the ath- 
letes on track physically, while 
allowing them to bond as a team, 
Cole said. 

Currently the outdoor field is 
frozen, but Cole said he hopes the 
team will be outside by March 29 
at the latest. 

Men’s lacrosse coach Paul 
Schimoler said the inside facili- 
ties are far from ideal for the la- 
crosse team. 

“Players are a little hesitant to 
play at a really full level because 
you don’t want to knock someone 
on their butt on the hard floor,” 
Schimoler said. 

The team is willing to prac- 
tice outside in temperatures 
above 25 degrees, and although 
there is snow on the turf, it can be 
removed, he said. 

Schimoler admits, however, 
that there are pros and cons to 
being inside. Outside, the team is 
not limited by walls and the turf 
is much more forgiving on the 
legs than the indoor floor, but the 
players’ sticks break more often 
in the cold. 

“Sometimes we'll lose the 
ball in the ceiling,’ sophomore 
Zach Smith said. 

Despite not being able to 
practice outside, the teams al- 
ready have goals. 

“We want to host a playoff 
game again and to be in the top 
two or three,’ Smith said. “Last 
year we won our first playoff 
game in St. Mike’s history and 
this year we want to get to the fi- 
nals.” 

The men’s lacrosse team 
has been picked to finish fourth 
in Face-Off Yearbook’s men’s 
preseason ranking, released by 
Inside Lacrosse in December. Ju- 
nior Kevin Simmons was named 
to the preseason All-Conference 
Team. 

The team kicks off its first 
preseason match on Feb. 24 at 
home against Castleton State and 
Plattsburgh State. 
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America’s #1 law school for trial 
advocacy is in beautiful Tampa Bay, Florida. 


Call Stetson toll-free today STETSON 


Fae eae Clee ee ON IVER SITY 


lawadmissions@law.stetson.edu. 





College of Law 
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Putting on your game face 


St. Michael's athletes share 
their pre-game rituals and 
superstitions 


By Alex McIntire 
Staff Writer 


The pre-game ritual is perhaps the most sacred 
event of any sport. It’s almost ridiculous to think 
that what a player does before a game or meet could 
be the deciding factor in their performance. 

Whether they like to crank up their iPod and get 
; umped-up with death metal, or sit in solitude for 
five or 10 minutes to get themselves in the “zone,” 
every athlete has a routine. 

Brandon Beaudoin, a junior on the St. Michael’s 
men’s soccer team, said his team has a different way 
of preparing for games together. 

“The Nebraska Diet,’ Beaudoin said. “Our 
coach introduced it and we only do it for away 
games. When we're on the bus about two or three 
hours away from the game we eat tons of food, like, 
Gushers, granola bars, apples, fruit and nut mix, all 
in about 10 minutes. Just as much as we can.” 

The purpose, Beaudoin said, is that all these 
snacks just happen to be loaded with fiber, so it 
gives the players plenty of energy. There is, how- 
ever, another reason for the feast Beaudoin said. 

When the team arrives at the game, the team 
makes an emergency group trip to the public facili- 
ties. The purpose is to have plenty of energy as well 
as be nice and light for the game, Beaudoin said. 


The name supposedly comes from the Nebraska 
Cornhuskers college football team, which used to 
prepare in a similar way, he said. 

Junior guard Allison Dunn said the women’s 
basketball team has a variety of things they do be- 
fore tip-off. 

Just prior to the game, the team can be found 
in the team room watching game films of the other 
team, Dunn said. 

“We run out in the same order onto the court 
before the game,” Dunn said. “Even coming down 
from the locker room to the gym, we line up the 
same way. It’s even the same order since last year.” 

After the players are introduced, the team con- 
tinues its routine by forming a circle around one of 
the players while they sing the lyrics of the AC/DC 
song “Thunderstruck.” 

“A friend started it, but kind of as a joke,” Dunn 
said. “Now we just do it every time.” 

Junior swimmer Mike Kaas said his pre-game 
routine starts the night before by trying to get a full 
night of sleep. On game day, he gets to the pool 
early to warm up. The routine follows right up to 
the moment before the horn blows to start the race, 
Kaas said. 

“T have pretty much the same routine on the 
blocks,” Kaas said. “I stretch my arms, shake my 
hands and then make sure my goggles are on tight.” 

Kaas and the swimming and diving team head 
to the New England Regionals Tournament this 
weekend at the University of New Hamshire begin- 
ning Friday through Sunday. Maybe Kaas’ supersti- 
tions will work their magic. 


HOCKEY: Final Games 








Continued from Page 16 


First-year Jon Silver said the 
team is playing well but hasn’t 
had the best luck. Silver said he 
thinks he and the other first-years 
have adjusted well to the higher 
and faster level of play. 

“You can’t substitute any- 
thing for experience,’ sophomore 
assistant captain Chris Healey 
said, “But at this point in the sea- 
son, the freshmen have learned 
their roles. You can’t put any 
blame on them.” 

It has been hard to overcome 
team struggles this season, Heal- 
ey said. 

“We work hard during the 
week and it seems like everyone’s 
ready to go for the games,” Heal- 
ey said. 

On the ice, the team needs to 


ed 














work on jumping out offensively, 
right out of the gate, and not wait- 
ing to be scored on first, he said. 

“We need to work on playing 
with a lead,” he said. “It seems 
that when people score on us, they 
get two or three at a time. It’s like 
digging ourselves out of a hole.” 

Silver said he believes it’s 
the mental game that needs to be 
worked on. 

“We need to build up our 
confidence, believe in the system 
and believe in the coaches,” Silver 
said. 

First-year Dave Vorozilchak 
said the team is looking forward 
to its last few weeks of play and 
plans on holding true to its origi- 
nal goal, which is to win North- 
east-10 championships. 

“We have a couple seniors 
on the team who have won a NE- 


® ESOC 


10 championship and they know 
what it takes to get there again,” 
Vorozilchak said. 

““We have been working hard 
to improve on and off the ice since 
the first week of school. We are 
getting better everyday,” he said. 

“We're only as good as our 
last practice. (The team) set out 
on a rigorous training routine, 
keeping in mind (its) goal to be 
there in the final game of the NE- 
10,’ DiMasi said. 

Vorozilchak said if the team 
has success in the final three 
weeks of the season, it could 
change the whole season around. 

The team finishes its season 
with three home games starting 
with Colby at the Cairns Arena, 
Friday Feb. 16 at 7 p.m. 






Photo by Kristen Hartwell 
Senior Jeff Harris tries to fight off Williams College players during last Saturday’s loss, 6-4. 
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ATHLETE WEEK 


| Junior | Basketball | Kinderhook, N-Y. | Business 


Brian Monahan 





Why chosen: Scored a team- 
high 19 points in last week’s 
loss to Bentley and is ranked 
No. 1 in NE-10 for rebounds 
and 10th nationally. 





- > Women’s basketball: Jevy Rayner (named to CoSida Academic All-District Honors, 


- District 1 College Division Second Team) 


_>Men’s basketball: Brian Monahan 


High school: Christian Brothers Academy 
Started playing: | started playing in fourth grade 
Why SMC; I liked the coaches and the area that SMC is located. 
Favorite food: Tacos 

Pre-game rituals: I head butt with Craig Carey. 


Meaning behind your number (54): It’s the number my older 
brother and I both wore in high school. 


Post-graduation plans: Not sure, something with business 


Favorite memory: Beating No. 4 ranked Bentley last year 


NE-10 Weekly Honor Roll 


as of Monday, Feb. 12 


> Men’ sice nipesd Ryan Mero (NE-10 Hockey Player of the Weed 





Knight Moves 


The weekly recap of St. Michael’s sports 


> The men’s hockey team (6-16: 2-15 
ECAC) was defeated by Skidmore College, 
4-2, on Friday, Feb. 9. Senior assistant cap- 
tain Derek Girouard tallied the two goals for 
the Purple Knights and senior goaltender 
Erik Smith made 32 saves in net. The team 
lost 5-0 to Castleton State College on Satur- 
day afternoon. Smith made 25 stops in the 
loss for the Purple Knights. Senior captain 
Jared Silver, who has a conference-leading 
11 power play goals and a team-leading 
15 goals and 27 points, will be leading his 
team in its final home matches this week- 
end against Colby on Friday at 7 p.m. and 
against Bowdoin on Saturday at 3 p.m. at 
the Cairns Arena in South Burlington. 


> The women’s hockey team (4-16-0, 2- 
15-0 ECAC) was defeated by St. Anselm Col- 
lege, 6-0, on Saturday, Feb. 10. St. Anselm 
scored twice in each period to notch the 
win over the Purple Knights. On Sunday, the 
team lost its second game of the weekend, 
3-0 to New England College. NEC scored two 
power play goals in the first period and the 
Purple Knights couldn’t strike a comeback. 
Senior captain Melissa Gagne and first-year 
Meghan Sweezey are leading the team with 
eight goals and seven assists for 15 points. 
Sophomore goaltender Melanie Cullen had 
32 stops against St. Anselm on Saturday 
and 35 on Sunday against NEC. 





> Women’s basketball (10-13, 7-12 North- 
east-10 Conference) lost its fifth straight 
game on Saturday, Feb. 10, falling at fifth- 
ranked Southern Connecticut State Univer- 
sity, 73-51. Senior Jevy Rayner paced the 
Purple Knights with 21 points. 


> Men’s basketball (13-11, 10-9 North- 
east-10 Conference) also suffered its fifth 
straight loss on Saturday Feb. 10, losing 
at Southern Connecticut State University, 
77-75. SCSU won the game on a jumper 
with three seconds left in the game. Junior 
James Sorrentine is 12 points away from 
scoring his 1,000th point. You can see Sor- 
rentine and the men’s basketball team in 
action tonight against Bryant at 7:30 p.m. 
and against Pace on Saturday at 3 p.m. at 
the Ross Sports Center. 


> The ski team finished in 10th place at 
the Dartmouth College Winter Carnival on 
Friday, Feb. 9 and Saturday, Feb. 10 at the 
Dartmouth Skiway and Trapp Family Lodge. 
The Purple Knights finished with 167 points. 
Brendan Forbes earned the 32nd spot on 
Saturday and finished in 37th on Friday to 
lead the men’s Alpine section for St. Mi- 
chael’s. 


Statistics courtesy of Sports Information 
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It’s showtime 


alftime shows are kind of 
a big deal. I’ve realized 
that the package of en- 


tertainment the Super Bowl has 
to offer is sealed with its big half- 
time extravaganza. But seriously, 
Prince? 

I didn’t have the liberty of 
watching the halftime show. I 
was too busy putting together last 
week’s fabulous edition of The 
Defender. 

But thanks to YouTube, I 
caught the action the next day. 
To my surprise, the show actu- 
ally rocked. He did a medley of 
Creedence Clearwater’s “Proud 


Mary,” Jimi Hendrix’s “All Along- 


the Watchtower,” and Foo Fight- 
ers’ “Best of You.” 

Not to mention he had a 
marching band on each side of 
the Prince symbol-shaped stage, 
doing a teaser of his personal hit 
51999. 

Aside from the 10 seconds of 
the Super Bowl game I managed 
to see when Chicago Bears rookie 
Devin Hester returned the open- 
ing kickoff for a 92-yard touch- 
down, from what I’ve heard, the 
halftime show was the best action 
of the night. 

I was rooting for “Daaa 
Bears” as any fan of SNL’s “The 
Best of Chris Farley” would call 
them, because I hate Peyton Man- 
ning. 

And to make Super Bowl 
XLI even worse, the Colts were 
playing in Miami, another foot- 
ball franchise I have intense ha- 
tred toward. 

Any New Englander either 
hates Peyton Manning or the 
Miami Dolphins or both just as 
equally. It’s just how it ts. 

The feud is born into every 
sports fan from New England, 
and especially Boston dwellers. 

My personal hatred of the 
Colts and the Dolphins stems 
from all those years of watching 
football on Sunday afternoons 
with my dad. He’s also the reason 
why I hate the Yankees, as any 
Red Sox fan does. 

But I’m getting away from 
the main event of the night. A 
ticket to the Super Bowl has be- 
come a dream trip in the world of 
entertainment. 

Not only does it get you into 
the championship game, but it 
also includes a ridiculously huge 
concert, headlined by rock stars 
that would probably sell tickets 
for upwards of $200 for their own 
show, let alone having the Super 
Bowl tied into the deal. 

Halftime shows are where 
it’s at — seriously. I realized 
that last week when I went to the 
men’s basketball game, in which 
they got burned by Bentley. Sorry 
boys, but the big entertainment 
that night was the halftime show. 

Professor Micheletto’s sports 


.- marketing class entertained wea- 


ry fans last Tuesday with a half- 
time show. 

Senior Lauren Traill and her 
group designed a game called 
“Sink It.’ Participants bought 
tiny basketballs for a buck and 
tried to toss the balls into three 
different barrels. Each barrel was 
labeled Juniors, Trader Dukes, 
and Smuggs, and when you made 
it in, you won the prize. The 
group racked in $150 and donated 
the funds to the Make-A-Wish 
Foundation. 

It was no rock’n’roll con- 
cert like CBS provided during 
the Super Bowl. Or should I say 
that YouTube provided online for 
Prince-obsessed fans that wanted 
to watch his halftime perfor- 
mance over and over again. Oh, 
and for people like me that will 
do anything to come up with an 
idea for a column. 

Anyway, the master minds 
over at CBS were only thinking 
about themselves during the half- 
time show. It was the first time 
CBS had aired the Super Bowl 
since the infamous Janet Jackson 
“wardrobe malfunction.” I’m sure 
the media giants at CBS grossed a 
pretty penny on their little Prince 
performance. And trust me, 
Make-A-Wish or any foundation 
for that matter, won’t be seeing 
any of those millions. 

For those of you that missed 
out on Prince’s performance and 
the shenanigans over at Ross 
Sports Center during last week’s 
men’s basketball game against 
Bentley, there’s good news. 

Perhaps the best halftime 
show is still yet to come. Junior 
Julie Carey’s marketing group 
has designed a halftime show for 
tonight’s men’s basketball game 
that is sure to get all the lonesome 
singles a date on Valentine’s Day. 

Actually no, if anything 
you'll be single for the rest of your 
life once you're through with this 
halftime extravaganza. 

The grand scheme is a cake 
eating contest. Lucky contestants 
like senior Michael DeGrandpre 
and professor Chris Maloney will 
be competing in the contest, in 
which they have to stuff them- 
selves with some delicious Betty 


. Crocker in under a minute. 


They’re calling the event Val- 
entine’s Day Cake Annihilation 
and you can check it out tonight at 
halftime in the Ross Sports Cen- 
ter at halftime of the men’s game 
which starts at 7:30 p.m. 

If you’re not-so-much into 
cake eating contests, there’s al- 
ways the other option of just 
showing up for the game. 

The halftime show isn’t the 
whole packaged deal. The men 
are playing Bryant, and I think 
fans are ready for the team to 
bust out a win or, to be witty, take 
home the cake. 
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inal home stretch for men’s ice hockey 








Sophomore Ryan Mero looks to skate past a Williams College defender in last Saturday’s loss, 6-4. 


By Kelley Ruch 
Staff Writer 


The men’s hockey team is in its final weeks of play. 
They are currently 2-13 in the Northeast-10 and 6-14 over- 
all. 

“The record is not indicative of how well we play,’ 
head coach Lou DiMasi said. “We have a strong schedule, 


> 





one of the toughest in the east. Every game is a battle.” 

DiMasi said he does not believe the team’s record is 
dragging the players down. 

“We’ve had good leadership from our seniors and 
there are building blocks in place,’ DiMasi said. “I have 
30 guys who can’t wait to get back to the rink. They are not 
guys who hate going to the rink because we’re losing.” 

Dimasi said, the team is dealing with a few injuries, 
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but is remaining optimistic about its final two weeks. Se- 
niors Derek Jackson, Jared Silver, and Derek Girouard as 
well as junior forward Erik Caron are currently injured at 
the moment. 

“We’re a little concerned because of some injuries to 
key players,” DiMasi said. “We just need to mend and keep 
growing.” 

See HOCKEY, Page 14 


Women’s ice hockey team remains optimistic 


Team chemistry and 


leadership keeps the team 
skating until the end 


By Leanne Ouimet 
Staff Writer 


The women’s ice hockey team lost both 
its games on the road last week, falling to 
UMass Boston 4-1 and the University of 
Southern Maine 6-3. 

“We only had one bad period in both 
games,” senior captain Melissa Gagne 
said. “On Saturday, we just weren’t getting 
the bounces.” 

Junior forward Brittany O’Brien said 
playing two games on the road has advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 

“We leave on the day of the game 





“This year I’ve seen some of 
the best, most consistent hock- 
ey in my four years here.” 


Melissa Gagne 
Senior Captain 


which makes it harder on our legs because 
we get right off the bus and play,” O’Brien 
said. “But there aren’t any distractions be- 
cause we're not on campus.” 

While its overall record of 4-16 may 
not show it, the team improved both on and 
off the ice compared to last season, Gagne 
said. 

Team statistics show that last season 
the team averaged 3.92 goals per game and 
so far this year the team has scored 5.15 
goals. per.game. The. team.also. averages 
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Junior forward Gabrielle Bourgeois follows up a shot in Saturday, Feb 10. The team lost to St. Anselm, 6-0. 


26.4 shots on goal this season compared to 
20 shots on goal last season. The overall 
statistics in both shots on their own net and 
assists per game have also improved com- 
pared to last season. 

“This year I’ve seen some of the best, 
most consistent hockey in my four years 
here,” Gagne said. “It’s just one period or 
the last five minutes that let us down.” 

The team may have been let down 
on the ice, but the. team stayed motivated 


through it all which is another improve- 
ment from last season, Gagne said. 

“Last year we were good at the start of 
the season, and it went downhill from there 
and we started to take it out on each other,” 
she said. “This year hasn’t gone well either 
but we’ve stuck together.” 

Assistant coach Anne Blair said stay- 
ing united has become a team effort and 
everyone contributes with such a long sea- 
son. The season started back in September 


and will run until late February. As one of 
the longest sports seasons at St. Michael’s, 
team bonding is a necessity Blair said. 

“It’s hard to keep this many people to- 
gether for so long but this team has really 
done that,” Blair said. “It stems from lead- ‘ 
ership within the team.” 


See CHEMISTRY, Page 13 


